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eres were entirely parched and burnt up. To the effect 
of the salt we ascribed, at the time, this power to endure 
the blighting inflnence of drought, and we remain of the 
same opinion still. From the reasons we have assigned, 
we are firmly of opinion that the means we have pointed 
out, would preserve the clover crops in the locations to 
which weyhave alluded: and as the experiment is one ea- 
sily tried, we commend it to all who may need it. - 





TraNsFoRMATION or '‘Wueat.—A grain of wheat 
when put into the ground at the depth of three inches, 
undergoes the following transformation :—As soon as the 
farinaceous matter which envolved the frame of the young 
plant contained within it is softened into a milky state, 
a germ is pushed out, and at the bottom of that germ small 
rootssoon follow; he roots are gathering strength,while the 
germ, by the aid of the milky fluid, is shooting upward ; 
and when the milk is exhausted, the roots are in activity, 
and are collecting nourishment for the plant from the soil 
itself. This is analogous to the weaning of the young 
of animals, which are not abandoned by the mother till 
they can provide for themselves. But the care of nature 
does not end here; when the germ has fairly got above 
the surface, and become a plant, a set of upper roots are 
thrown out, close to the surface of the ground, which 
search all the superficial parts of the soil with the same 
activity as the under roots search the lower parts; and 
that part of the germ which separates the two sets of roots 
is now become achannel, through which the lower roots 
supply the plant with the nourishment they Lave collect- 


‘What an admirable contrivance to secure the prosperi- 
ty of the plants! Two distinct sets of roots serve, in 
the first. place, to fix the plant firmly in the ground, and 
to collect nourishment from every quarter. The upper 
roots are appositely situated to receive all the nourish- 
ment that comes naturally from the atmosphere, or artifi- 
cially as manure, to the surface; and serve the farther 


- purpose of being all the base of new stems, which are 


tillered up,and so greatly increase the productiveness of 
the plant. The excellence of the drill system in grain 
may be probably perceived in this explanation; for in 
broad-cast sowing the seeds lie very near to the surface, 
and in this situation it is not only more exposed to acci- 
dents arising from birds, insects, and the weather, but the 
two sets of roots are necessarily crowded together so as 
ialmost.to become indistinct; the plant is less firm, and 
has fewer purvevors collecting food for it.—{Feathers- 


tonhaugh. 


-” Sussou Proven.—Sir,—l, too, was so fortunate as to 
be present at the trial of ploughs at the late Exhibition of 





“the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, and can bear testi- 


mony to the superiority of the centre-draught plough for 
the purpose of cultivating the land preparatory to sowing, 


but whether it is equally suitable for stirring fallowed 


land, when it is necessary that the furrows should be set 
‘more on edge that the drag might take a greater hold upon 


“¢hem, remains a‘question, which ought, however, to be 


solved. Why does not Mr. Prouty take means to show 


the powers of his plough under various circumstances 


in. different soils? The premium he has obtained, 


M or the desire which it is natural he should feel to bring 


plough into notice and competition with others, ought 


to te as a strong inducement to him to use every 


. 


: 
’ 
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wedns in his power for this purpose. 


Butmy present object is, just to say, the subsoil plough, 
an jons, have convinced me that the system of 


its 
irring the hard pan is about to become the value of the 
Sen 


our land to us; and the thing is at once so com- 

ete atid manifest, that it must have struck every behold- 
With surprise: . Many had their doubts as to the feasi- 
‘of turning the next furrow-slice on to the loosened 
of the subsoiled furrow, thinking it probable that 

the. work may be harder and the land might not lie so 











s hly 5 bat such was not the case, for the furrow was 


ys easily and laid as mee as though no subsoil- 
pr But, only just think for « mo- 
»which the system will have on the tap- 
jac more especially on the growth of the 
shen tleposited oni the Juvsened soil of the furrow 
. A oishiire, which will be carried down by 

} ui the’tap-roots of the plants imbedded in it. 
et tain upon the hard pan of the 





soil, at the depth of a few inches only; as they now are. 
[ should expect that it will be the means of addi:g many 
thousand bushels to our crops, especially in atime of 
drought, enabling us to cope with “the Green Mountain 
boys,” who find it by no means an uncommon octur- 
rénce to turn up from 1000 to 1800 bushels to the acre! 
Where are these subsoil ploughs to be obtained ? 
Landcaster Co. Pa.—Cab. Joun Davis. 





Roration or Crops. 

This is a subject of great interest to the Farmer} and 
yet few. points in Agriculture are less understood. The 
importance of the systematic rotation in crops is nowhere 
set forth in briefer or clearer terms than in one of the Ag- 
ricultural lectures of Dr.Daubency, Professor of Rural E- 
conomy in the University of Oxford. (By the bye, why 
are our American Colleges so destitute of instruction in 
that branch of knowledge?) Annexed is an extract from 
that discourse ; an extract which, if properly appreciated 
by our farming readers, will alone be worth more than-the 
cost of the New Genesee Farmer for an ordinary lifetime. 
—Read. it my friend—reflect on it—and guide your op- 
erations by the important principles which it developes : 

“Those plants ought to succeed each other which con- 
tain different chemical ingredients,” says the intelligent 
Professor, “so that the quantities of each which the soil 
at any given time contains may be absorbed in an equal 
ratio. ‘hus a productive crop of corn could not be ob- 
tained withoutthe phosphates of lime and magnesia, which 
are present in the grain, nor without the silicate of pot- 
ass, which gives stability to the stalks. It would be in- 
judicious, therefore, to sow any plant that required much 
of any of the above ingredients, immediately after having 
diminished the amount of them present in the soil by a 
a crop of wheat or any other kind of corn. But on the 
other hand, leguminous plants, such as beans, are well 
calculated to succeed to crops of corn, because they cdn- 
tain, no free alkilis, and less than one per cent. of the 
phosphates. They thrive, therefore, even where these in- 
gredients have been withdrawn, and during their growth 
afford time for the ground to obtain a fresh supply of them 
by a further disintegration of the subjacent rock. For 
the same reason, wheat and tobacco may sometimes be 
reared in succession in a soil rich in potass, because the 
latter plant requires none of these phosphoric salis which 
are present in wheat. Jn order, however, to proceed up- 
on certain data, it would be requisite that an analysis of 
the plants most useful to man should be accomplished in 
the different stages of their growth,a labor which has 
hitherto been only partially undertaken. Itis a curious 
fact that the same plant differs in constitution when grown 
in different climates. Thus, in the beet root, nitre takes 
the place of sugar when this plant is cultivated in the 
warm parts of France. The explanation of this difference 
is probably as follows: Beet root contains, as an essen- 
tial ingredient, not only saccharine matter, but also nitro- 
gen; and it is probable that the two are mutually so con- 
nected together in the vegetable tissue that the one can- 
notexist without the other. The nitrogen being derived 
from the decomposition of ammonia, must be affected by 
any cause which diminishes the supply of the latter ; and 
in proportion as this ingredient is wanting, the secretion 
of sugar will likewise fall off. Now jt has been shown 
by Liebig that the formation of nitric acid is owing to the 
decomposition of ammonia; and it is conceived by him 
that the last products of the decomposition of animal 
bodies present themselves in the form of ammonia in cold 
climates, and in that of nitric acid in warm ones. Hence 
in proportion to the amount of nitric acid formed, and of 
nitre absorbed by the plant, that of the nitrogen, and con- 
sequently that of the saccharine matter present in it may 
be diminished.” 





ProFiTaBLe FarMine. 


The question is often asked, How can farming be made 
profitable? | answer by liberal manuring, deep and tho- 
rough ploughing, and clean culture. | will venture to af- 
firm, without fear of contradiction, that no instance can 
be cited, where a farmer who has manured his grounds 
highly, made a judicious use of the plough, and cultivat- 
ed with care, has failed to receive an ample remuneration 
for the amount invested; nay more, that he has not re- 
ceived a greater advance upon his outlay, than the aver- 
age profit derived from any other business. One great 
difficulty is, that most farmers seem not to be aware of 
the fact, that the greater the outlay, to a reasonable ex- 





'tent, when skilfully applied, the greater will be the profit: Z 


they therefore manure sparingly, plough shallow, and the 
consequence is, get poorly paid for theirlabor. This hag 
raised a prejudice and given a disrelish to the business of 
farming, especially among those who are in the habit and 


‘are desirous of realizing something more from their og. 


cupation than a naked return of the amount expended, 

The farmer who is so sparing of his manure that he can 
get but thirty bushels of corn from an acre, gets barely & 
nough to pay him for the expense of cultivation, ‘and in 
addition to this, by the ordinazy method of ploughing, 
his field, at each successive rotation, is deteriorating, hig 
crops become less, and in a few years he finds he musta. 
bandon his exhausted and worn-out fields to seek a subs” 
sistence for himsef and family in some other business, or — 
in some otheir region, where the hand of man has been lésg 
wasteful of the bounties of nature. 

Instead, then, of his scanty manuring of ten cart-loads 
to the acre, which will give him but thirty bushels of eg 
let him apply thirty loads. This additional twenty | 
at the usual price of manure in this part of the count 
will cost him thirty dollars. But he now, instead of thir. 
ty bushels of corn, gets sixty bushels, and the increased 
quantity of stover will more than pay for the excess of 
labor required in cultivating and harvesting the large ¢ 
over that of the small one. He has then added thirty bush. 
els of corn to his crop by means of the twenty loads of 
manure, which at the usual price of one dollar per bush. 
el, pays him in the first crop of his extra outlay. His 
acre of land is laid to grass after taking off the corn, and 
the effect of his twenty loads of additional manuring, will 
he to give him, at the lowest estimate, three additional 
tons of hay in the first three years of mowing it, worth 
fifteen dollars a ton, standing in the field. Now look a 
the result. His thirty dollars expended for extra manuri 
was paid for in the first year’s crop, and at the end of three 
years more, he will have received forty-five dollars profit 
on his outlay of thirty dollars, and in addition to this, his 
land is improved, and in much better condition for a see- 
ond rotation. There is nodelusion in this. It is a prac. 
tical result, of the reality of which any farmer may sat 
isfy himself, who will take the trouble to make the experi- 
ment. 

From no item of outlays can the farmer derive so am- 
ple, or so certain a profit, as from his expenditures for me- 
nure to a certainextent. This has been most strikingly 
verified by some of our West Cambridge farmers. It is 
not ujcommon among some of the farmers in that towa, 


ito pat on their grounds one hundred dollars’ worth to 


the a¢ré; atid in more instances than one, the gross sales 
of produce from ten acres under the plough have amount 
ed to five thousand dollars in one season. This is the 
result of high manuring and the judicious cultivation ofa 
soil, too, which is exceedingly poor and sandy.—E. Phin- 
ney. 





A pay at Ripcemonr. ) 
By Mathew Marmaduke Milburn, Assistant Secretary to 
the Yorkshire Agricultural Society. 
From the London Farmers’ Magazine. 

Few things, perhaps, afford better opportunities for the 
agriculturist to improve his knowledge of the practice of 
his employment, than visiting and improving the systems 
of cultivation, improvement, and practices of other farm- 
ers, in different districts of the country. And I knowof 
no recreation which so relieves the application required 
in the close supervision of the cultivation of a farm, as a 
visit to a scientifically managed estate, whether we ae 
gree with, or dissent from, the plans of the cultiva- 
tor. Jt was with uncommon pleasure that I had an op- 
portunity, recently, of riding over that model of careful 
and excellent eviluvation— the farm of William Stickney, 
Esq.. of Ridgemont, in Holderness. Toa light land farm- 
er many things were necessarily new; and had I gone 
over a farm having in general, with a few exceptions, & 
bundant crops, stock of good quality, and well ordered 
fences, doubtless the reflections would have been delight- 
ful; but it was not the abundant ¢rops of waving cor 
—not too heavy to lodge, and still not any thing waut- 
ed—that | found to admire, but it was the manifest spirit 
of improvement in the direction of the whole—the perfeet 
system, order, and uniformity which prevailed, and which 
reminded me, not of improvements rapidly, and extensive- 
ly, and fitfully commenced—not of rash experiments made 
without judgment, which clearly must fail—not of absurd 
theoretical views attempted to be forced into practice— 
but an extensive view of what is excellent in cultivation, 
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carefully adupted, and carried out in its details with all 
the regularity and care of well ordered machinery, 

It is not my intention to give a report of Mr. Suickney’s 
general mode of culture, which would be quite out of 
place, afier the lucid and interesting report ol the culti- 
vation of this farm, published by Charles Howard, Esq., 
but simply to commit to paper, for the benefit of your ag- 
ricultural readers, what | saw going on in June last, the 
period of my visit. ‘The road to Ridgemont ts somewhat 
winding, aud passes through a considerable portion of the 
farm: the sides of the carriage road, ‘carefully mown, 
clearly indicated that while nothing was wasted that could 
supply food to the animals, it was carefully conveyed a- 
way for the purpose of soiling, that the manure made 
from it might be collected and usefully applied, instead 
of evaporating and wasting, so unsightly by the sides of 
the road. ‘To the left were some large fields of oats, late 
indeed, but beautifully drilled, and having the most lux- 
uriant and thriving appearance, (and every farmer knows 
that very late sown oats cannot look too luxuriant.) 
Two men were employed in pushing a hoe before them 
between the drills, to destroy every weed, and open a new 
surface of soil to the atmospheric influence, to imbibe ox- 
ygen and carbon from the air. | have long been of o- 
pinion that the great frequency of fallows on strong land, 
generally. adoptec, was not altogether necessary ; and the 
practice at Ridgemont most triumphantly proves it, for 
four, five, and six years interveve in the rotations between 
the fallows. But soon a fallow field I did see, and in such 
condition. Advantage had evidently been taken of the 
preceding fine season, for its working was, so far as root 
weeds were concerned, completed; and I urged that it 
was fit to sow with rape, and thus get a green crop in the 
fallow year of the rotation. 

The next object was a field of beans in flower, not in- 
deed: very tall and growing, but beautifully clean and 
beautifully Jevel—the best criterion | know of, of a use- 
ful crop and good management: to this, however, there 
was one exception. Mr. Stickney pointed to one round 
portion of the field, perhaps sixty yards in diameter, 
where the beans were several inches taller than any other 
part of the field. Of this I should have been disposed to 
take but Jittle notice under oidin:ry circumstances, im- 
agining that it had been the site of an ash heap or mixed 
in some previous year; but | was astonished when J was 
informed that it manifested this superiority every year, and 
had done so for centuries, or at least so long as any mem- 
ory or legend could go. It is invariably managed like 
the rest of the field, and no matter what crop is grown, 
whether wheat, beans, oats, or rape, it always exhibits the 
same superiority, and for the same circumference ; and it 
did the same when it was in grass, in the ume of the 
present occupier’s ancestors, whether mown or depas- 
tured. The soil and subsoil, to a considerable depth, has 
been examined with some care—rather superficially | ap- 
prehend—and no perceptible difference exists from the re- 
mainder of the field. The idea suggested itself to me, 
that possibly it might be the cite ofa Roman encamp- 
ment, and that, at a considerable depth, a large quantity 
of bones might be interred, which, by giving offammonia 
in the process of their decomposition, gave this decided 
superiority to the crops growing in the place. This is, 
however, quite unsupported by any evidence, and is per- 
fectly gratuitous on my part. 

The fences at Ridgemont are a perfect model ; all beau- 
tifully luxuriant, completely filled with thriving quick- 
sets, and kept in the most beautiful order. Mr. Stickney 
commenced quick-wood planting in the ordinary way of 
three inches apart; he observed, however, that those 
planted the thinnest were the most luxuriant, and he 
planted them six inches wide. Finding this answer his 
expectations, he ultimately planted them nine inches a- 
part, with decided success; so much so, indeed, that the 
great part of the beautiful thick fence I saw, were the re- 
sult of this system. It ought tobe known, however, that 
quicksets were not thrust in,and no more attended to; but 
planted with the soil in good order, and cleaned and cul- 
tivated with as much attention as is manifested in the rest 
of the crops. ; 

The great quantity of straw grown by this excellent 
cultivation has to be converted into manure ; and no more 
turnips are grown on the farm than serve the ewes in the 
spring. This evil is met by growing a considerable quan- 
tity of green crops in summer, especially tares, and soil- 
ing ; by this means a very large quantity of excellent ma- 
nure is made, and summer-made manure is worth nearly 
double that made in winter, if there is an equal quantity 





of green foud co.stimed in both Cases, 





Tie drainage of 
the yard is conveved into’a tank or reservoir; and as Me. 
Stickney has not fouid such beneficial results from the 
application of the liquid to the soil in his farm as to in- 
duce him to cart it away." he conveys it to the driest part 
of the straw and dung in the fold-yard. The liquid being 
thus coustantly returned, excites fermentation in summer, 
but in a wet season must be superfluous, and mach of the 
benefits of it are lost by evaporation. .1 differ too, most 
entirely—and it is only fair to name it, for it is the only, 
“eye-sore” on the farm that | witnessed—and that was the 
mmantre was carted to the road-side instead of being con- 
veyed into the field atonce.  [t requiresa good reason to 
execuse this under any circumstances ; for how carefully 
soever it is shovelled up, there is always much wasted 
which ought to be applied to the field and for the crop, 
for which it was intended, 

The stock-yard, which it exhibited evident care of the 
grain, and an excellent contrivance, simple yet efficient, 
for admitting the air to the stocks by placing them upon 
raised clay platforms, bisected in the middle in counexion 
with an air flue in the stack; yet there 1s nothing of that 
foolish, fantastical dressing of the stocks, more as if they 
were intended for permanent pyramids, than preservers of 
grain from wetfor afew months, ’ 

The agricultural implements are of the useful cast— 
nothing whimsical, nothing ridiculous—but such as the 
evident wants of the district requires. 1 saw, too, a Rus- 
sian plough and Htarrow, certainly the rudest and worst 
consiructed nonentities | ever saw, only fit companions 
to the Russian loaf they were exhibiting during the elec- 
tions. | advised him to exhibit them at our exhibition at 
Hull, which he did, to the no small wonder of the per- 
sons who noticed them. . 

From the appearance of the grass land, it is evident that 
no pains have been spared in laying it down to perma- 
nent pasture. His own introduced rye-grass forms a con- 
siderable part of the best grass fields, and sustains the. 
character, both there and elsewhere, which it had in 1817, 
and which obtained for its introducer the medal of the 
Society of Arts. There was, too, in one of the most 
beautifully cultivated gardens | ever saw, a specimen of 
his giant clover, (Meliota Maximo.) At the time I saw it, 
it was at least six and a half feet high, and a stem of it 
which remained of the previous year’s growth was more 
than deuble that height; of course it’ would nét be al- 


lowed to grow so high in ordinary cultivation, but its rap- 


id growth (several inches in twenty-four hours) renders it 
very valuable, if it sueceeds in our climate, of which, from 
the specimen I saw, | have no noubt whatever. 

It is time my lengthy paper came to a close. If any 
one were to ask me where he could see excellent practi- 
cal, strong land farming, I would say—Go to Ridgemont. 

Thornfield, Thirsk. 

*[ have found the most beneficial effects from its ap- 
plication to light soils. : 





Farm Orrices.—The following extract from the Far- 
mer’s Magazine, whilst it affords some useful hints upon 
the construction of farm buildings, also exhibits a minute- 
ness of attention to the economising of labor, that will 
surprise some of our readers.— There, it is very properly 
considered, that the quantity of labor required, regulates 
the cost of production, and, consequently that /abor sav- 
ed,is money made ; notwithstanding its cheapness, in En- 
gland, this golden rule is never forgotten ; and the farmer 
is constantly upon the alert, by the exercise of his ingen- 
uity to lessen his labor, and increase his protits :—PI. 

“In selecting the site of farm-offices it is desirable to 
combine in the greatest degree which circumstances admit 
of, the following objects :—proximity and easy access to 
a public road; a situa'ion central, as regards the tillage- 
land, and so as to communicate with all parts of it by the 
levellest road possible, as the intervention of a single hill 
that could be avoided may make the difference between 
two horses in a cart and one. A southerly aspect; as 
cattle are found to thrive better and to fatten sooner, in 
folds open to the sun, than in those from which his rays 
are excluded. A command of water; so thata supply 
may be conveyed through the different parts of the build- 
ings, and ifthe grounds afford it in sufficient quantity, 
where it can be brought and collected to work the thrash- 
ing machine, and thence conveyed away, with little ex- 

and without injury, or, it may be, with benefit to 
the adjoining lands; where a sufficient supply of water 
cannot be had, the cheapest and best power is steam, if 


coals be within a moderate distance; water enough for 


thal pu pose may de collected, if a spring is notat hand, 
forin the -roofs of the ofices, if preserved. ina tank made 
in a shady situation and lined with clay or bricks. Ifthe 
economy of labor is to be studied in fixing the site of farm 
buildings, it is notless to be attended to in their construc- 
sion and arrangement; they commonly form three sides 
of a square open to the South ; the highest buildings being 
on the North side, and those of a lower -deseription fil- 
ling upthe East and West. The stack-yard is on the 
North side of the square, and the’ barn containing the 
thrashing machine projects into it at right angles with the 
line of hovels which constitute the northern side of the 
square, the straw being thrown from the rakes into a large 
barn or straw-house in the centre of that range, where tt 
is piled up for use. [Tt is of consequence that the barn be 
in the centre of the range. because the straw.to supply the 
cattle is carried out right and left, and only to half the dis- 
tance which it would require to.be carried if the barn 
stood in any other situation; the same reason holds with 
regard to corn which is being thrashed and intended to be 
laid up in granaries: grain keeps much better in granaries 
that are over open huvels, than those that are over close 
houses in which horses or cattle of any kind are tied up ; 
and by this arrangement the granaries are made over the 
hovels, which extend from each side of the barn,and the 
corn is carried to them from the dressing floor below, with- 
out being taken from under the same roofjor the sacks are 
drawn up bya pulley and tackle worked from the wheel oi 
the thrashing inachine whether driven by water or steam, 
and conveyed on hand-barrows with wheels to all parts 
of the granaries ; from which again they are loaded into 
carts through trap doors in the floor,below which the carts 
are placed within the hovels. ‘The saving of labor attend- 
ing the laying up and removing of corn from granaries so 
situated, as compared with others ata distance from the 
thrashing barn, is very obvious. It is desirable from the 
saine reason that the straw barn should stand the cross 
way of the thrashing barn, and notin the same range with 
it, so that the rake of the machine may deliver the straw 
into the middle and not the end of it; in this way the straw 
has only to be carried half the length of the house instead 
ofthe whole; and when two kinds of straw are in wee, 
one for fodder and another for litter, they can be kept quite 
distinct, are easily taken out by leaving an open space be- 
tween them. Peculiar situations may very properly ren- 
der deviations from these general rules at times right and 
necessary, but where so important a consideration as the 
economy of labor is involved, and that for a long course 
of years, as in the erection of an extensiveand permanent 
set of farm buildings, too much attention cannot be paid to 
it in the arrangement to be apopted.. Di/tion, Fed. 18. 





Staccers in Swine.—Our attention has been drawn 
to this subject by the loss of several pigs in our neighbor- 
hood, and one of our own, by a disease denominated the 
staggers. We find in the second volume of the Memoirs 
of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, a 
communication from J. P. DeGruchy, of much interest. 
Mr. G. kept from 100 to 250 hogs, and lost annually se- 
veral, six, eight, and a dozen being taken in a few hours. 
they were generally attacked in the month of September. 
‘I'he hog would all at once turn round very rapidly, and, 
if assistance was not at. hand, weuld in less than half an 
hour die.” Bleeding aad brimstone were applied with but 
little success. At length one of his workmen_putinto his 
hands on old pamphlet printed ia the year 1707, in which 
he found the following prescription for what he consider- 
ed the staggers: “You will see a bare knob in the roof 
of the mouth; cut itand let it bleed ; take the powder of 
loam and salt, rub it with it, and then give him a litle u- 
rine, and he will mend.” Mr. D. Gruchy employed the 
remedy for several years, with almost unvarying success ; 
but, although his hogs generally recovered, they never 
throve so well afterwards. The disorder is generally con- 
fined to pigs and hogs of middling size. 

Mr. De Gruchy mentions another disease which attack- 
ed his best hogs (in pen) in Augusi, and which carried off 
thirteen in a few days. He denominated it the sore throat. 
The hog would ofien be dead in ten minutes after he was 
attacked. He bled the fourteenth that was attacked, and . 
had him carried and laid in a clover field, and he recover- 
ed. Theremainder of the hogs were then turned into the 
clover field, and the disease disappeared.. This was done 
annually afterwards, and the hogs had neither nor 
sore throat. It is now a well established opinion, that 
hogs should have access to in summer, or at least 





to the earth, to preserve their health.— Exch. 
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Sowine Ciover Seep. 

We are gratified to learn that the sales of cloverseed in 
this market have greatly increased within the last three 
orfour years—and we trust they have done so elsewhere 
—because we tite taught to believe from this single fact, 
that the spirit of agricultural improvement has taken the 
proper direction. With the aid of clover, plaister and 
lime, if these fructifying agents were properly used, we 
are confident that all the old worn out fields of the old 
States may be brought up to a state of profitable fertility, 
whilst thosé of the new ones, may be preserved from de- 
terioration. Where grounds have become so far exhaust- 
ed as to be inadequate to the production and sustenance 
of a good crop of clover, they may be very readily so far 
restored, by turning in two successive crops of buck- 
wheat, or oats, which may be raised in one seasan, as to 
enable them to do so, provided a bushel of plaister to the 
acre be sown thereon at the time of sowing the buck- 
wheat or oats. The proper time for plowing in either of 
these grains, is when they are just in flower, and before 
the formation of the kernels. At the time ofbeing plough- 
ed in, a roller should precede the plough, to compress the 
herbage, and thus enable the ploughman to turn the whole 
well in. After the ploughman shall have done his work, 
a careful hand or two should go over the field with a 
wooden spade or some other suitable instrument in hand, 
to shove in and cover whatever of the vegetable matter 
that may have escaped being turned under by the plough. 
This done, a roller must be passed over the field, in the 
same direction that it may have been ploughed, to conso- 
lidate the earth, and thus promote the decomposition. of 
the vegetable coating turned under. In two weeks after 
the second crop shall have been ploughed under, it will 
be found that the putrefactive process will have been suf- 
ficiently carried on, to justify the sowing of thegrain. As 
soon as the grain is sowed, let about from 25 to 40 bush- 
els of lime to the aere be sown thereon, and finish by roll- 
ing. In the spring, as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground, and the earth sufficiently dry to allow of the op- 
eration, clover seed, atthe rate of 12 to 16 Ibs. to the a- 
cre, should be sown thereon and harrowed in with a 
light harrow ; and that operation should be followed by 
the roller. No fears need be entertained of injuring the 
crop of grain, by drawing the roots out with the harrow 
to perish ; for nearly all will be restored by the roller, 
and the impetus for tillering, that will be imparted by the 
working, which the grain will thus receive, will more than 
make up for any loss which may be sustained by the 
dragging up of the plants ; so that, while the grain itself 
will dérive a positive advantage from the cultivation, cer- 
tainty is ensured, by'the covering of the clover-seed, to 
its vegetation. 

We have always thought, and all our experience goes 
to confirm our epinion, that many of the failures in the 
setting of clover, arises from the circumstance of casting 
the seed upon the earth without covering, and relying up- 
on the cracks and crannies left by the frostto perform the 
rest ofthe work. It stands to reason, that if seeds, so 
delicate as are clover, be sown upona hard baked surfaee, 
aé is most generally the case,a very large per centage ol! 
them must perish, for want of an earthy covering to pro- 
tect them from the influence of sun and air. Moisture, 
heat and air, we all know are essential in the germination 
of ali kinds of seeds, and though these may sometimes be 
foond on a surface partially bare, yet the surest way to 
weceed, is by placing such as we may commit to the 
‘ip such a position as will secure to them the full 
tof these advantages. By harrowing winter grain 
im. the spring, the pores of the earth are opened favorably 


of'sun and-air, and we thus place it in a 





be" ah. the greatest amount of good from the 


tevof the spring rains... Let us view the sub- 
“we may—-and we have thought often upon it, 
‘sonte little experience—we have come to this 


-total neglect of details in their statements. 








conclusion, that, whether it be the intention of a farmer 
to sow clover seed or not, all autumn sown grain would 
derive very material benefit from spring harrowing and 
rolling. 





Necessity or petaits—A letter from a correspondent 
at Charleston, S. C. contains the following postscript, and 
as thereis both truth and propriety in his remarks, we 
give it in the hope that it may be instrumental in effecting 
a reform of the évil of which he complains. In common 
with our correspondent, we have ofien regretted our in- 
ability, in giving accounts of large yields of corn, and oth- 
er articles, to accompany them with the modes of culture 
which had resulted so advantageously. To state that one 
man had raised a thousand bushels of beets on an acre of 
ground, and thatanother had grown a hundred bushels of 
corn on the same quantity of land, is any thing else than 
satisfactory. It merely states simple facts, and conveys 
no information whatsoever, by which others may profit 
—throws no lightupon the scieuce of agriculture. The 
communication of such results, when well attested—and 
it is our rule not to give them unless they appear so to 
us—may serve to stimulate others to equal them ; but ex- 
cept in this way, no possible good enures to the cause 
of agriculture. In perusing the proceedings of the vari- 
ous agricultural societies throughout the country the past 
fall, we noticed, with pain, the omission, to give the writ- 
ten statements made by those applying for premiums— 
such omissions we conceive to be reprehensible, as where- 
ver such a crop has been made as would entitle the ap- 
plicant to a premium, the public not only feel an interest 
in knowing, but have a right. to know, every particular 
connected with its growth. All applicants for premiums 
should state the character of the soil, mode of prepata- 
tion, quantity of manure to the acre, method of plough- 
ing it in, after culture of the crop, variety or kind of seed, 
quantity sown to the acre—in fine such a statement should 
be made, as will enable the reader to comprehend the 
whole subject from the beginning to the end. Would. it 
not be well for all committees on premiums, to attend to 
this? With this question we shall conclude by introdu- 
cing our correspondent’s postscript : 

“P.S. One great omission in your correspondents, 
and which renders their information almost useless, is a 
For instance : 
several amounts are given in your Jate numbcrs of large 
crops of corn—but how this was effvcted is not mention- 
ed—the preparation of the land—the quality of the soil— 
the kind of manure—the quantity—how put on—wheth- 
er cart loads or wagon load (an important distinction)— 
whether planted flat or on beds—the distance planted— 
how attended, &c. All these circumstances are absolute- 
ly requisite to be known before any mode of culture can 
be tested, and principles established—If one farmer tells 
another that he has reared a fine horse, an uncommon 
hog—the natural enquiry is, how—but in their statements 
of crops, they seem to think it sufficient simply to give 
results—and the consequence is, no mode being given to 
test the accuracy, but little faith is given to their state- 
ments, and the cause of agriculture but little advanced.” 

After having written the above introduction, we were 
pleased to find the following article in the New Genesee 
Farmer ; but in it the details are deficient, and lose much 
of the interest which they would otherwise possess : 

Cunrture or THE Premium Crops. 

We intend in this and forth-coming numbers t» publish 
the statements respecting the mode: and expense of cul- 
ture, value and use of product, &c., of the numerous ex- 
traordinary crops for which premiums have been awarded 
the past season. From the publication of this kind of in- 
formatian we believe -will result some of the greatest ben- 
efits to be derived from agricultural societies. We can- 
not devote much space to the subject this month, but will 
commence with some Root Crops. 

RUTA BAGA. 

Cropraised by F. P. Rootof Sweden. Monroe Co.— 
1200 bushels per acre—Soil, black vegetable mould—rath- 
er moisi—previous crop, Wheat. The ground was 


ploughed once in the fall and twice in the spring, previous 
tosowing. Onlyapart of the land. was manured—that 
part produced the largest roots. The seed was sown og 
the 19th of June. (Other particulars not stated.) 

Crop of Ruta Baga raised by Geo. Sheffer, of Wheat. 
land, Monroe Co.—552 bushels per acre.—Soil, black 
clay loam,.(Genesee Flats.) bears drouth and wet extreme. 
ly well. Previous crop,corn; no manure. Sowed at the 
rate of two pounds of seed to the acre; in rows 2 fee, and 
3 inches apart, and left the plants 6 to 10 inches apart jn 
the rows. Considers the roots worth 124 cts. per bushel 
—feeds them to sheep, principally. 

SUGAR BEETS AND MANGEL WURTZEL. 

Raised by Geo. Sheffer,of Wheatland—1100 bushels 
Sugar Beets,—1100 bushels Mangel Wurzel per acre, 
Soil the same as above ; previous crop, Potatoes ; manured 
with 25 loads of well rotted manure per acre, ploughed 
under in the fall. Ploughed once in the spring when reg. 
dy for planting—middle of May. (Manner of preparing 
the ground, planting, &c., the same as described hereafter 
for Carrots.) Sow three pounds of seed per acre. Feed 
these roots to my cows and other catthh—consider them 
worth about the same as Ruta Bagas. 

CAKRO'sS. 

Raised by George Shaffer—653\ bushels per acre — 
StaTEMENTS.—The soil on which | raised my carrots, is 
a black heavy Joam; (Genesee Flats,) not liable to suffer 
much from drouth or excessive moisture. . The previous 
crop was potatoes. Twenty-five boads of well rotted 
manure were applied per acre, and ploughed under in the 
fall. It was then left tibl the time of planting—20th of 
May ; | then commenceand plough anarrow land on one 
side of the field—this | harrow and roll inimediately, be- 
fore it becomes dry, which leaves the surface fine and 
smooth for planting. JF then mark ont the rows, two feet 
apart, with an implement made for the purpose, resembling 
a heavy rake with two pegs or teeth 2 feet apart, which 
is drawn across the field by a man, first putting up three 
or four stakes to measure with and go by, so as to make 
the rows straight. 

I soak the seed 48 hours, then roll it in white plaster 
before sowing. Two pounds of clean seed are requisite 
foranacre. [ measnre off the ground and ascertain how 
many rows there will be, before | commence sowing ; then 
I measure the seed and calculate the quantity per row; 
then a boy «lrops the seed by hand along the drills, cal- 
culating the requisite quantity for each row. Another 
person immediately passes along witha hoe and covers 
the seed } to fths of an inch deep, with fine earth, smoo- 
thing it down firmly with the back of the hoe, which 
leaves the rows distinetly visible and greatly facilitates the 
the first weeding. 

As soon as the plants show the third leaf, I hoe and 
thin them, leaving them from 3 to Ginzhes apart. Ikeep 
them clean of weeds during the summer, and about the Ist 
of November I harvest the crop—dig them with a spade 
and put them in a cellar. 

The following is as nearly as I can estimate the ex- 
pense of raising and value of my erop, of one acre of car- 
rots. 

Preparing the land and plantng, 5 days work. 


Hoeing and thinning Ist time, 9 do. 
“ “ “ 6 do. 
“ “ 3d 6G do. 
“ 4h “« 4 do. 
Digging and securing crop 10 do. 





Say 48 days labor at 75 cents per day $30,00 
Two pounds clean carrot seed, 3,00 
Expense of crop, - = - =  $33,00 


I feed my carrots to horses, and consider them worth at 
least habf as much as oats. 








Sav 6534 bushels at 1 shilling and 3 pence 102,10 
Value of the tops for fall feeding, at least 10,00 
Total value of crop, 312,10 
Deduct expense, as above, 33,00 
Nett profit of the crop, $69,10 


Geo. Suerren. 

Wheatland ‘Monroe Co. NW. Y. 

Remarks.—Our readers will perceive that Mr. Sheffer 
has omitted to reckon the rent of the land and the value 
of the manure used for the above crop. These items we 
should judge, would reduce the nett profit to about Sixty 





Jive dollars. A liberal sum for one acre.—Eds. 
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Sussoit PLovcuinc—In our last, we took oceasion to 
advance our views in support of subsoil ploughing, and it 
gives us no little pleasure to find ourself sustained by Dr. 
Jackson in his Report on the Geology of New Hamp- 
shire. To render the subject the more intelligible, it may 
be necessary to state, that Mr. Wm. Tripure, the head of 
the Shaker village, in that state, sent Dr. Jackson several 
specimens of the soils of the farm belonging to that soci- 
ety. The memoranda accompanying two ol them are as 


follows : ' 

“No. 3 isavery weak soil, rather moist than. other- 
wise, producing only white birch bushes, and wild gold- 
en rod (Solidago) and will not retain the mapure applied 
more than one or two years.” 

“No. 4 is the sudsoil of the above, (No. 3.)” 

“Would not these two intimately mixed forma good 
soil ?”” 

Upon which Professor Jackson makes the subjoined re- 
marks : 

«During the past winter, a large share of my time has 
been devoted to researches into the nature of the soils, 
and I intended to publish in this Report a full account of 
the results to which | had arrived, but the subject requires 
so many details and general considerations, in order to 
render it fully comprehensible, that it would be impracti- 
eable to have the Report ready in season, if all the matter 
should be printed. By adviee of the Governor and Coun- 
cil, ] have therefore suppressed a large portion of my re- 
marks, atid shall reserve them for the full Report, which 
will be published hereafter. We shall then be able to 
give a still more detailed account of the nature and medes 
of improvement of soils, and hope to obtain much valua- 
ble statistical information concerning the agriculture of 
the State. 

| have inserted the general results of the proximate an- 
alyses, in order to exhibit the preportions of earthy saline 
and vegetable matters im the soils which have been ana- 
lyzed. In my next Report, J shall give afull account of 
the precise nature of the organic matters which have been 
detected in soils of various grades of fertility. 1 may here 
state that we have discovered the following ingredients 
in the organic matter of all the soils which have been 
analyzed, and that they vary in proportions in different 
soils and at different seasons of the year, so that the ul- 
wost detail will be required hereafter“in the exposition 
of their relations to each ether, and to the mineral ingre- 
dients. ; 

The soluble organic ingredients found in all fertile 
soils, according to the researches of Berzelius, Hermann, 
and those which J have riade during the past three years, 
are 

Crenic acid, 
Apocrenic acid, 
Humic acid, 
Humin, and 
Extract of Humus. 

These matters are generally combined with the bases 
Lime, Magnesia, Soda or Potash, Ammonia, Manganese, 
Per-oxide of iron and Alumina, forming extremely com- 
plex combinations, which require the exertion of the ut- 
most skill of the chemist for their separation. 

As a general result, F would also state that the crenic 
and humic acids, combined with lime and ammonia, exist 
in the sub-soils; hence ave may account, itr a measure, for 
the advantages arising from deep and sub-soil ploughing, 
which bring these valuable soluble ixgredients within the 
reach of plants. 

In several bog and pond waters. | have also found t he 
apocrenate and humate ef ammoniain considerable quan- 
tities, and | have no donbt that thedifferences observed in 
the relative value of waters for irrigation depends upon 
the presence or absence of these soluble matters. 

When we furm compost manmes, we should endeavor 
to produee those useful substances which may be defici- 
ent in the natural soih, and to replace those which are ex- 
hausted by the repeated removal’ of crops, or by infiltra; 
tion and decomposition. [t becomes us,therefore, to as- 


certain most minutely the chemical nature of soils, and 
to study attentively the eflects of compost manures,..Fhis 
subject is yet in its infancy, and requires the aid of the 
most careful and scientific researches for its full elucida- 
tion.” : 
It would appear from the analysis of professor Jack- 
son, that substances highly: favorable to. vegetation exist 





in sub-soils, which require only to be brought to the sur- 


face and mingled with the surface soil, or to be so open- 
ed by the plough, as to be within the reach of plants aud 
the action of atmospheric influence, to become: soluble, 
and thus be converted into nutriment of great value to ve- 
getation. As_his’rescarches have been directed to the 
subject, we have a right to conclude that the: results he 
has arrived at, as well as the opinions formed by him, are 
correet. If they are, and we doubt not that they are, the 
benefi's to result from subsoil ploughing, or even trench- 
ploughing, will prove of incalculable value. We: have 
known many farmers who deprecated the idea of deep 
ploughing sandy surface soils superincumbent upon hard 
pan, or argillaceous aubsoils, on the plea that the former 
would be poisoned. Against the justice or propriety of 


such fears we have ever protested, because it was our opi- |: 
nion, that by bringing up the latter and commingling it | 


with the first, a soil swperior to either would be prodaced, 
for all admit, that mou/d is infinitely preferable to sand, 
or tenacious elay : and all must admit too, that no plant 
was ever yet curtailed of its fair proportions, or depriv- 
ed of its power of maturing its seed, by having a deep bed 
of healthful earth from which to derive its food. Nor 
will it be contended, that deep soils are not better -adapt- 


ed to the purposes of culture than shallow ones, where | 


there may exist the rightful distribution of constituent 
properties to be converted into vegetable pabulum. The 
existence of some in exeess, might, to be sure, operate for 
a short period disadvantageously, but time, which takes 
off the sharp angles and asperities of the human charac- 
ter, which enables man to assume the mastery over his 
passions, will, by a cowrse of judicious culture and con- 
tinuous cropping, abstraet this excess, and render the soil 
fertile. So that the danger of injary from mixing the sur- 
face with the subsoil, is more imeginary than real. But 
even if it were not, almost every farmer. has a corrective 
at hand—and that corrective may be found in lime, ashes, 
or marl. Therefore, we say to all, ploagh deep—sub- 
soil plough, if practicat:le—or, if you prefer it, trench- 
plough. 2 


ALKALINE ManuRES~—composts—Professor Jackson 
in speaking on the above subjects has the following eb- 
servations: 


“We ean from experimental trials and from long and 
repeated observations, give some usefal directions as to 
the operation of compost manures. The folowing re- 
sults may therefore be found of advantage to the farmer. 
Vegetable matters, on decomposition, produce a brown 
substance, which has aeid properties : 

By the action of alkaline matters, such as potash, soda, 
ammonia and lime, we may correct this natural acidity, 
and at the same time convert a larger proportion of the 
vegetable mould into a soluble manure, capable of being 
taken up by the rootlets of plants, and suitable for assim- 
ination in the vegetable sap vessels. 

Animal matter, containing a large proportion of nitro- 
gen, gives owt agreat quantity of ammonia when decom- 
posed. Henec the well known value of animal exere- 
ments as manures, even on soils already charged with a 


sufficiency of vegetable matters. : 


Now we shall see that the influence of lime in a eom- 
pest heap. eomposed of vegetable and animal matters in 
a state of decay, is to eliminate the ammonia from the 
patrid animal mattersy so as to eause it te act upon the 
vegetable substances, which are naturally acid, and to 
render a large proportion of the organic matter soluble in 
water. 

The influence of lime is alseexerted to neutralize acids 
which-in their free state, are noxieus; such, for instamce, 
as the sulphuric and. phosphorie aeitls, and their acid 
salts, and the resulting combinations with lime are ex- 
tremely favorable to vegetation. 

Gypsum, if mixed into a compost where carbonate of 
ammonia is eliminated, is partially decomposed, and car- 
bonate of lime and salphate ofammonia result, which the 
experiments of Mr. Lecoq and others have proved to be 
valuable saline manures. Carbonate of ammonia is also 
well known to be a most powerful manure, but we can- 


not afford to use in a large way so-costly a substance as 
the commercial article. We must, therefore, make it in- 
directly in eur compost heaps,.as | have long siuce stat- 
ed in former Reportws.. 

When we compost together through the winter, peat, 
swamp muck, rotien wood, or any vegetable matters, with 
barn-yard manuee, and in the Spring season we mix into 


‘the lieap,-about three weeks hefore-we intend to use the 


compost,some recently slcked lime, (or,.if thatis. mot to 
be lind, some unleached ashes orpotash wiil enswer,) we 
igenerate, from the decomposition of the animal n-atie:s, 
an enormous quantity of ammonia, which wil! be absorb- 
ed by the vegetable acids, and the manure will be-power- 
fully augmented in strength and value. 

‘The proportions in which peat or swamp muck and 
stable manure have been employed oma large scale,.suc- 
cessfully, are-as follows : 

Three loads of swamp muck or peat, 

One load of stable or barn-yard or any attmal manure. 

These are made into a compost heap, and’ are allowed 
to ferment over winter, or long enough for decompesition 
to commence. 

In the spring season, one cask of recently stacked lime 
is to bé carefully mixed in while digging over the heap. 
The lime extricates the pungent, gaseous alkali ammonia 
whieh penetrates every part of the compost heap and 
neutralizes the organic acids, forming valuable suluble 
compounds. 

Night soil and’ the urine of animals is also.a most use- 
ful addition toa compost heap, and will produce more 
ammonia than any other animal manures. Every farmer 
strould provide some means for saving the liquid manures 
which are so frequently wasted, for if properly used, liquid 
manures are of very great value. 

If peatyswamp muck or rotten wood ean be obtained, 
they may be made to absorb the liquids by placing them 
under the stable, or a trencly may be cut from the stable 
and vault, and the liquid manures may be conveyed there- 
by into the vegetable compost which in such case may 
be placed ata duthace from the dwelling house, at a lower 
level. 

Vegetable matters of the kind above stated, should also 
be put into the hog-styes, and the hogs will soon cenvert 
it into a good compost. Every hog, says the celebrated 
farmer Mr. Phinney of Lexington, will make 10 loads of 
good compost manure if you will afford him the materi- 
‘als. In the spring the compost is to be threwn out from 
the styes, and ther lime or ashes may. be advantageously 
mixed with it, and it wiil be ready for use in 1@ days. 
Many intelligent and enterprising farmers already practice 
some of the rules here laid down, and it is desirable that 
all should know the theory of their opérations. 


The above views of Professor Jackson are founded on 
common sense, reason and philosophy, and should receive 
attention. 


SattinG Pork—TIn putting away your pork,don’t en- 
danger its keeping by an’ unwise economy of salt, and re- 
collect, that a little saltpetre and sugar, or molasses, tends 
mach to improve its flavor, appearance and juiciness. 


Henry Corman—We observe by the New Genesee Far- 
mer that this gentleman is about to assume its eonductas 
exclusive editor, and we seize the oecasien to congratulate 
the patrons of that excellent publication, upom the import- 
ant acquisition they will obtain in the zeal, talents, indus- 
try and experience of that eminent agriculturist. Jn his 
“Card” of annunciation, Mr. Colman says, that “he feels 
that he is going among “old acquaintances”—and why 
should he not? How could such a man, whose intellec- 
tual and physical labors have been identified with “the 
cause of agriculture for forty years, locate himself any 
where in.our wide-spread country and not find himself a- 
mong old acquaintances” ? The thing is impossible. For 
ourself we can say, although we have never séen him, were 
it to be our fot to meet him in the deserts of Arabia, we 
should hail him as an “old acquaintance,” with whom for 
years we had enjoyed the communion of the mind, and 
for whom we have long entertained a sincere regard. We 
welcome him to.his new post, with the kindliest feelings — 
of friendship, and shall indulge in the hope that his trans- 
lation from the cradle of liberty to the young giant of 
Western New York, may prove to him alike the source of 
pleasure and profit. r ; a 
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Tue Cuntivation or Sucar.—T'he cultivation of 
sugar, large quantities of which are now made ia the 
Floridas, Georgia, and especially Louisiana—the latter 
S:ate having produced eighty-seven hogsheads as early as 
1828——has now hecome of so much importance as to be 
regarded one of the most valuable. staples of the United 
States, although. probably not indigenows -to our own 
country. Father Hennepin, who, in 1680, sailed down 
the Mississippi, asserts that the banks of that river were 
full of canes; but if this were the fact, they had probably 
héen introduced from St. Domingo—the sugar-cane hav- 
ing been carried to that Island one hundred and seventy- 
four years previous. The recent extension of plantations 
for the cultivation of sugar, along the shores of the Mis- 
sissippi. has tended to increase its amount, so that a con- 
siderable quantity is now furnished to various parts of the 
country from the single port of New Orleans; sugar hav- 
ing as early as 1833, been carried from that port to vari- 
ous parts of the country to the amount of twenty-nine 
thousand three hundred and thirty-eight hogsheads, and 
also eighteen thousand four hundred and forty-three 
liogsheads of molasses. Besides the cultivation of sugar, 
indigo to a considerable amount was early produced in 
the states of the south—Georgia and South Carolina 
yielded much the greater proportion; but the culture ceas- 
ed as soon as cotton was introduced, this being much the 
most profitable product. The seed of flax was also ex- 
ported in a small quantity, but the amount kas been re- 
cently much diminished; a great quantity of flax, how- 
ever, being manufactured in the country into the various 
articles which are required for commerce. 

Besides these several articles to which we have allud- 
ed, the product of agriculture in its most confined sense, 
we would enter intoa very brief view of those articles 
which may be considered the offspring of stock-husband- 
ry; among which may be enumerated, beef, pork, tallow, 
hams, butter, cheese, lard, live cattle and horses, thathave 
been long the subjects of production and exportation. It 
requires but a slight effort of the imagination to convince 
us of the amount of that species of articles that must be 
produced in the innumerable farms, both at the east and 
west, which lie scattered upon the plains and valleys of 
our wide-spread country, in order to supply the neces- 
sary demand occasioned by the augmenting population 
of the republic,even where none of these articles export- 
ed. But notwithstanding the domestic demand, we find 
that a considerable amount, which may be considered the 
surplus, has been exported abroad since the year 1791. 
During that year, 62,771 barrels of beef were exported, 
and of pork 27,781; an amount which, in 1833, had ad- 
vanced to 64,322 barrels of beef, and 105,870 barrels of 
pork; and the value.of the exports of the produce of ani- 
mals, such as beef, tallow, hides, and live cattle, butter, 
cheese, pork, bacon, lard, and live hogs, horses, mules, 
and sheep, upon an average of years, from 1821 to 1833, 
was about $2,500,000—they having been exported to the 
prominent marts of Europe, and even to Africa, as well as 
the Spanish, French,and British West India Islands.— 
Hunt’s Magazine. 





Rice.—Rice, an article which was produeed in the 
State of South Carolina, and originally the chief staple of 
its export, as well as the early support of its inhabitants, 
is cultivated by slaves, to a considerable amount, upon 
its low grounds, and now forms an important source of 
revenue to thatState. The circumstances of its early in- 
troduction into that colony are of some interest, inasmuch 
asit isa matter of mere accident. In 1693, the then 
governor of the porvince, Landgrave Thomas Smith, who 
had previously resided at Madagascar, observed that his 
grain grew luxuriantly in the wet and low grounds of 
that country, and possessing such grounds upon his plan- 
tation, he was anxious to Wy the experiment of its culti- 
tion here. A ship from Madagascar happened, perchance, 
to put in by stress of weather near Sullivan’s Island, and 
the masier, who was an yr erem of the governor, de- 
sired ap interview, when his desire to obtain a quantity 
of rice for the pu alluded to, was expressed. It for- 

oe er cook, having been called, in- 
formed the parties that he then had on board a smal! 
of rice ele for the purpose, which he eae a 
- Mr. Smith, who sowed it in his garden, where it produced 
luxuriant crop, which was distributed among the neigh- 
It-was found to succeed well; and from this ac- 
the cultivation of rice, as the first staple of South 

and the original main support of its colonial 
ion, was successfully established. So important 








had this saple become, that an act ofparliament, bearinS 
cate in the year 1706,. was passed, by which it was pro- 
hibited from being shipped to any port excepting that of 
Great Britain; but in 1730, the act was somewhat 
relaxed, so that it. was-allowed, under certain restric- 
tions, to be carried to all other ports of Europe. ‘The 
culture of this staple, indeed, had augmented to so great 
a degree, that eighteen thousaud barrels were exported in 
the year 1724, and in the year 1761, ove hiandred thous 

and barrels were shipped from the single colony of 
South Carolina. Nine years afterward, namely, in 1770, 
one hundred and sixty thousand barrels, valued at $1,- 
530,000, were exported ; the value of the export of this 
article having reached $2,774,418 as late as 1833. Be- 
sides the quantity that is consumed in the United States, 
the rice of onr own country finds valuable markets at the 
presenttime in Russia and Prussia, Sweden and the 
Swedish West Indies, Denmark and Norway, the Dan- 
ish West ludies, Holland, the Dutch West Indies, the 
British American colonies, Hamburg, Bremen, France, the 
French West Indies, Spain, the Spanish West Indies, 
Portugal, Madeira, West Indies generally, and Europe. 
—Ib. 

Exrorts or Domestic Propuce ror 1840.—The 
annual Report from the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the statement of the commerce and navigation of the 
United States for the year ending Sept. 30, 1840, was not 
published until towards the close of September, 1841. 
This delay was occasioned by the lateness of date at 
which some of the returns of imports and exports for the 
fourth quarter of the last statistical year were received at 
the Treasury Department. 

We find in Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine for December, 
the number just received, a well arranged list of tables, 
taken from the official report. ‘They exhibit in a conve- 
nient form a variety of statistical facts relative to the com- 
merce of the country. 

The aggregate of our exports of domestic produce and 
manufactures for 1840 amounted to $113,895,634. Of 
these the principal items were as follows: Of the products 
of the sea, such as cod, herring, shad, mackerel, and other 
salted and dried fish, whale and spermaceti oil, whale- 
bone, &c., we exported to the value of $3,189,470. The 
products of the forest, viz. skins and furs, giuseng, staves, 
shingles, lumber, tar, pitch, rosin, pot and pearl ashes, &e. 
yielded for exportation $5,323,685. The exports of 
agricultural productions constituted by far the largest ag- 
gregate of any class of domestic items. Thus—beef, 
tallow, butter and cheese, pork, bacon, lard, horses, mules, 
sheep, &c. were exported to the value of $3,006,034 ; 
wheat and flour, indian corn and rye, with the meal of 
each, oats, potatoes, apples, rice, &c. to the value of $15,- 
587,657.—Of this amount the item of flour gives $10,- 
143,615; rice and wheat are the next in value, the former 
reaching nearly two millions, the latter a little over a 
million and a half. Tobacco was exported to the amount 
of $9,883,957. The largest item in the whole list of 
domestic exports is cotton; it exceeds all the rest put to- 
gether by a large difference. ‘Thus the exports of cotton 
for 1840 amounted to $63,870,307; while all other arti- 
cles of domestic prodce and manufacture exported amount- 
ed to about fifty millions. The single item of cotton, 
therefore, in our exports of last year, exceeded in value 
by thirteen millions of dollars, the aggregate value of all 
our other domestic articles exported. 

The exports of manufactured articles for 1840, includ- 
ing such things as soap, tallow candles, leather, furniture, 
hats, saddlery, spirits, snuff and manufactured tobacco, 
lead, linseed oil and spirits of turpentine, iron, refined 
sugar, gunpowder, &c. amonnted to $5,279,317; manu- 
factures of cotton, hemp and flax, wearing apparel, combs, 
buttons, brushes, paper and stationery, earthen and stone 
ware, &c. &c. including a variety of small items, and the 
rather large item of domestic coin to the value of $2,236,- 
072, amounted altogether to $6,425,722. 

In the list of “Foreign merchandise exported from the 
United States in 1840” we have gold and silver to the a- 
mount of $6,181,941. This added to the item of Ameri- 
can coin above mentioned will give an aggregate of $8,- 
417,014 exported in gold and silver from the United 
States in 1840. What amount went out of the country 
without being entered at the Custom Houses we have no 
means of knowing. 

It is shown above that cotton is not only the largest item 
in our list of exports, but thatit exceedsall other domestic 
articles of export taken together—and that by a sum as 








great as thirteen millions.—Baltimore American. 











FOREIGN NEWS. 
_ The Steamer Acadia, arrived at Boston on Tuesday even. 
in last, ‘Che news is aot of very great importanee. 

The all-absorbing subject of excitement and of exultation in 
England, is the birth of a Prince. The Queen was safely de. 
livered of a son on Tuesday, the 9th of November. ‘The kin 
that is to be, was welcomed into the world with a nights 
consumption of gun-powder, which, according to the London 
papers, has not yet ceased tv burn, nor will it until there has 
been a general firing all over the globe. Both mother and 
boy were doing well, and out of danger when the Steamer 
left. Pe comes into the world Duke of Cornwall 3 but will 
be made Prince of Wales, probably at his baptism. 

The accounts from the manufacturing districts continue to 
be of a very gloomy nature, withont any prospect of relief, 

Liverpoot- Cotton Market.—Nov. 15.—A_ considerable 
heaviness has prevailed throughout the week, with an evident 
disposition on the part of holders generally to eifect sales; the. 
better deseriptions of American support previous rates, but 
all other kinds of cotton may be considereu 1-8d. per Ib. low. 
er. Of 1,270 bales Sea Islan! and 750 bags stained, offered 
by auction on Friday, 260 of the former and 250 bags of the 
latter were sold ata reduction of Id. per Ib. 

The total sales of the week amount to 24,420 bales, (of 
which 600 American are un speculation, with 100 American 
and 500 Surat fur export) and comprise 200 Sea Island at [} 
to 144d. with 230 stained at 5d to 83-4d.; 4,540 Bowed 5d. to 
7d.; 2.550 Mobile, Alabama and Tennessee, 43. to 74d.; 10,- 
880 Orleans 44d. to Bid. ies 

The market remains in the same quiet manner as at the 
close of. last week, but their is no change whatever in prices 
Cuntou is freely offered, without being pressed for sale, About 
3.500 bags have been sold, including 400 Surats at 34d. to 
4 5-8d; 100 Maranham, 6.1. to 7 5-8d.; 100 Bahia 74d..t0 7ad.- 
Awerican, 5d. to 74d. for 40 Uplands. On Saturday 3,500 
bags were sold. 

Nov 16—Our market has been very quiet to-day, without 
any alteration in the value of any description. The transac. 
tions. were limited, not more than 2,000 bags having met with 
purchasers. 

Liverpool Grain Market, November 16.—We have again 
to reporta liberal supply of grain cuastwise, and from Ireland: 
14,590 loads of Oatmeal were also received from the later 
country, 9,190 bbls. Flour arrived from Canada. Holders of 
Wheat were firm this morning, and a moderate amount of bu- 
siness was transacted in foreign descriptions; a few.taken for 
shipment to Ireland and Scotland. Prices were unaltered. 6d. 
- bbl. less than our previous quotations was accepted for 

lour. 





BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Hogs.—There hive been bint two droves of Live Hogs in 
market during the week, all of which were readily sold at 
prices somewhat better than last week. “On Wednesday one 
lot numbering 561 was taken by salters at $4 per 100 Ibs. and 
subsequently the balance in market amounting to 430 head 
were sold at $4,15. Retail sales were afterwards made from 
the last lot to the butchers at $4,50 per 100 Ibs. Packers are 
still anxious to buy largely and several thousand head would 
find realy sale at fair prices. Wagon Pork has come in more 
freely during the week and the price has advanced. Sales of 
inferior have been made at 94,50 and of prime quality snita- 
ble for family use at $5 per 100 Ibs. paid in Rail Road Or- 
ders. 

Cotton.—We note sales of 100 bales Upland at 104 ets. of 
20 bales ditto at 10 cts; of 60 bales New Orleans at 11 cts: 
and of 90 bales Florida at 10 cts. , 

Eastern Potatoes.—The market is well supplied. Sales of 
Mercer are making from vessels at 50a55 cts. 

Clover seed —Limited sales have been made from stores 
during the week at $7 to $7,50, as in quality. 

Flax seed.—The store price has declined a shade and we 
now quote at $1,45 and rather dull. 

Plaster.— We ote a sale of a cargo at $2,872 per ton. 

Salt.—We note a sale of 40U0 bushels Liverpool Ground 
wen 44 cts. per bushel; and of a quantity of scarce fine 
at $2.25. 

Tobacco.—The demand for Maryland of all descriptions, 
except Ground Leaf, is very limited. Former prices, how- 
ever, are still maintained, and the few sales making are with- 
in the range of quotations, viz—inferior and common Mary- 
land at $3,50a4,50; middling to good 5a7; good $7,50a8,50; 
and fine $9a13. Ground leaves are actively inquired for, and 
find ready sale at $5a9 for common to good quality, and at 
$7,50a8 for extra. There is nothing doing in Ohio, which we 
qaote nominally as before, viz: common to middling $4a5, 
good $5a6,50; fine red and wrappery $7al0; fine yellow §7, 
50al0; and extra wrappery $llal3. T’he inspections of the 
week comprise 507 hhds. Maryland; 11 hhds. Ohio; and 46 
bhds. Virginia—total 564 hhds. 

Wool.—Sales of washed Native to three quarter and full 
blood merino, have been made duting the week to the extent 
of about 8,000 Ibs. at prices ranging from 30 to 424 cents per 
Ib. according to grade. 

Flour.—Holders of Howard Street Flour are uniformly 
asking $6,25 to-day, but the market is extremely dull and the 
only transactions that we are advised of were at $6,20 for 
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ood standard brands. The wagon price has declined and 
uote al $6. . 

w Holders of City Mills generally ask $25, but we hear of no 

ec ein.- Wheat has declined from 5 to 7 cts. per bushel. 

Sales of Md. were made to-day from $1,30ag1,35 for good to 
ime parcels. Several lots of Pennsylvania are in market, 

tno sales were made to-day. 

We quote Md. white Corn at 47a52 cts. and yellow at 


at Rye. is worth 75a77 ‘cents. 
We quote Oats at 43 cts—sales. “2 

ovisions. —The market is inactive and prices are without 
change. New Mess Pork is held at $11,50; Baltimore pack- 
ed Mess Beef at $10 to 10.50; No. 1 at $8.10 8,50 and Prime 
at $6 to $6,50, nominal. la Bacon there is but little doing 
and New Baltimore cured is held at 6 cents for assorted. 
Strictly Prime Old Western assorted continues dull at 4 to 44 
cents; Sides at 4 to 44 cents; Shoulders at 3 tu4 cents and 
Hams at 4tto7 cents according to quality. We quote the range 
for Western Butter at 7 to 8 cents and Glades at 10 to 20 cents 
asin quality. {In Lard thereis nothing doing. New No. 1 
in kegs is held at 7 to 74 cents. 


Al New Orleans, on the Ist inst., Cotton was in steady 
demand. The sales fur three days amounted to 6,500 bales. 
Liverpool Cassifications.—Ordinary Miss. and Lou. 7%a8; 
Middling, 84a84; Middling Fair, 9294; Fair, 10a103; Fully 
Fair 10al0#; Good fair 10%a114; Good and fine 124a13; 
North Alabama and Tennessee, old crop 7a8; Do do iew 
crop Stall. Sugar was without change, demand limited, 
prices 43a54 and Gc for strictly prime. Molasses advanced 
a shade—prices, 20a2ic. Flour was quoted at $6,50a$6,75 


for prime. Bacon was quoted at 4a4ic for sides; hams 5a6c; 
shoulders 3a44c. Corn was without change; Oats 40a43 
cents. 


At Mobile in the week ending Dec. Ist, sales of Cotton 
had been made to the amount of 5000 bales, and receipts 
were about 9700 bales. The Journal says: We reduce our 
quotations a shade from last week, and remark that the ten- 
dency of the market is evidently favorable to buyers. Good 
and fine, none; Good fair, none; Fair 94a98; Middling fair 
83a9; Middling 8484; Ordinary 74a73. 

Al: Charleston, on Wednesday, there. was a good demand 
for Upland Cotton—about 2500 bales were sold at the rates 

iven io our last report—receipts were light and holders firm. 

Transactions in Rice were favorable to purchasers. 
- At Alexandria, on Saturday, Flour was selling at $6,123 
from stores. Red Wheat from wagons brought 13lal32c 
Pork ranged in prices from $3,75 to ¢4.—There was a good 
supply of Beef Cattle and Sheep—the former ranged at $3,50 
a4,56, the latier at g1,50a$2 50. Wagon Pork $3,75a34—the 
asking price of live Hogs was $4. 

At Cincinnati, on the 8th, Flour was $5,25a5,28. Pork 
sold at $2 per 100 Ibs. 

At New York, Dec. 11.—Cotton.is quiet-again’to-day.— 
Flour is very dull. The asking prices ate; Genesee $6,25, 
Troy $6,12; Michigan $6,12; Georgetown $6,50—but there 
are no buyers at these prices and the general impression is 
that less would be and has been taken. Corn-is plentv—new 
Northern sold at 624c bu., and new Southern at 624a64¢e; old 
Jersey 68a70c. Rye is rather heavy at 68c. Oats are plenty 
at 47a48c for North River. Barley 73c. Southern exchan- 
ges are constantly gelling worse 

Flour.—The Rochester Democrat says, the quantity o 
flour and wheat shipped east this year, is less than the former 
year, by 221,562 barrels and 629,968 bushels. The greater 

art of this deficiency has occurred since the Ist of October. 

he same paper says: “The known deficiency in the wheat 
crop throughout the Southern States, where they have former- 
ly been sending large supplies to the seabord through the win- 
ter, in addition to the above deficiency, must materially affect 
the eastern markets.” 

At Petersburg, (Va.) on the 9th inst., Cotton had a down- 
ward tendency, and sales were made, to a considerable extent 
at 84a9c. generally at 8%. ‘Tobacco—receipts scant, and pri- 
ces declining—lugs were quoted at $2 30a3,14; and leaf $34a5 
for new crop—old leat good $54a64; loose in wagons and cars 
was plenty at $34a44; as in quality. Wheat scarce and in 
demand at 115a130¢ as to grade and quality. 

At Richmond, on Friday, there was no change in Tobacco. 
Flour selling at $6.37, while many holders ask $6,50. Corn 
worth from 55 to 60 cts. Oats from the cars and wagons sel- 
ling at 45 centsa decline from recent prices. Wheat re- 
mains at froin 1,20 to 1,30—1,25 being the maximum for fair 

uafity. 

" Philadelphia Dec. 10.—The receipts of Flour within a few 
days have increased considerably, and the demand being only 
moilerate, prices have given way. and indeed there may be 
said to be no fixed rates to. day—g6,50 is the nominal price of 
good Pennsylvania brands. Rve Flour continues, scarce and 
is worth $4,374 per bbl. In Corn Meal last quotations are 
maintained. The Wheat lately received has-been mostly stor- 
ed; good Pennsylvania may be quoted at 150c, and Southern 
136c; another import of Wheat, via New Orleans, per ship 
St. Louis, arrived a day or two since. . Last sale of Southern 
Rye at 75c; old yellow Southern at 62e; new do and white 


bushel. Cattle Market.—Beef Cattle, 600 bew'i. ai market, 
sold from $4 to $64 per 100 Ibs. Hogs—sales 4a itc ail sold— 
Sheep—.3000 in market, sales $1,25a2,25. 








MOTT’S AGRICULTURAL FURNACE. 


The subscriber respectfully informs his customers, and the pub- 
lic generally, that he has on hand, and lenepdinsmosinntly to keep, 
a supply, of MOTT’S JUSTLY CELEBRATED AGRICULTU- 
RAL FURNACES, for cooking vegetables and grain for stock of 
allkinds. They vary in size from HALF a barrel to FOUR bar- 
rels, and are better adapted to the purpose for which they are ia- 
tenced than any other yet invented ; obtained the premium of the 
American Institute, and have given satisfaction to eaten 
by whom they have been pure r. Col. C..N. BEMMNT, the 
distinguished agricultorist near Albany, New York, who has had 
one in use for some time, in a letter to the editor of the Cultivator, 
says: 

<The one I purchased last fall, I continued to use during the 
winter, and have found no reason to alter the opinion then express- 
ed ; but on the contrary, | am more confirmed, and do not hesitate, 
without qualification, to recommend it, with the late improvements, 
as superior to any thing, for the purpose intended, which’! have 
ever used, or which has fallen under my observation.” 

‘“Mr. Mott has lately sent me one of the capacity of two bar- 
rels, containing the improv ts, which ist in casting ‘points 
of attachment’? or gudgeons, on the rim or sides of the kettle, *‘so 
that with a crane or Jevel’’ it may be raised out of the casing and 
the contents e1optied out, and to facilitate which, a loop or eye is 
cast On the bottom of ‘the kettle so that itcan be done without 
burning the fingers. The flange also, has been extended beyond 
the edge of the casing, so that af water boil over it will nut run 
down the flues and put out the fire.’’ 

These furnaces and boilers are portable and may be set up in any 
out-house, being from their compactness and contsruction perfectly 
safe. The furnaces are made of cast iron and peculiarly calculat- 
ed to economise fuel. 

Tho following are the prices for one of the capacity, *s half 





barrel ’ 
do . do do One barrel 20,00 
de do do One and a half 24,00 
do do do Two barrels 28,00 
do do do Three do 38,00 


do do do Four ~ do 48,00 
i *, WILLIAMS, Corner of Light & Pratt St. Balt. Md. 
el ; tf 





MURRAY’S CORN & COB CRUSHERS. 

The subscriber, who exhibited the Corn and Cob Crusher and 
Grinder at the Agricultural meeting at Govanstown, continues to 
build thein, und has so improved them for crushing by hand power, 
as to enable the person working the machine to crush and grind the 
same quantity with one half of the power it formerly did; he like- 
wise builds the Crushers for going by horse power. 

He is also prepared to build HURSE POWERS of the very 
simplest and cheapest kind, without geers; which once set sgo- 
ing, the farmer can always keep in order himself.. Aloo COKN 
SHELLERS. He repairs all of the above machings ut the short. 
est notice. Orders for the above machinescan be left with Mr. S. 
SANDS, at the office of the American Farmer, or with the sub- 
scriber, WM. MURRAY, Powhatan Factory, 
de 1 Baltimore county. 





AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 
For saleby ROBERT SINCLAIR Jr. & CO. 
No. 60 Light Street. 
Goldsborough’s Cornsheler & Husking Machine—warranted to 
husk & shel! 900 bus. of corn per day, or shell in strip’d state 
1200 bushels $35 00 
Do. for manual power which performs at about half the 
rate as above , 35,00 
Do. for Husking & Shelling Corn and Thrashing Grain, 
all of which isdone perfectly and with astonishing des- 
patch, 60 00 
Horse Powers adapted to the draft of 2 or more horses, 
made very simple and strong, 100a125 
Spike Threshing Machines, warranted tobe equaltoany — 
in this country, 50 to 75 
Straw Carners for separating straw from the grain when - 
threshing, 20 to 25 
Patent Hay and Tobacco Presses, very simply construct- 


Harrows, hinge, V shape, common drag and improved Eng. 7225 

Drill and sowing Machines, . 12a25 

Ox Yokes, Swingle Trees, Hoes, and every other variety of 
Agricultural Tool , 

GARDEN & FIELD SEEDS, ombracing a very large and 
genuine assortment Pu des 

Books on cultivation, and management of Stock 

TREES and PLANTS supplied at the shortest notice, 
*,* Catalogues of the above supplied gratis, giving er and 

‘ se 





51a54, according to dryness. Oats are not brisk at 44c per 


description of each article for sale. 





JOHN T. DURDING, Agricultural Implement Manu- 
facturer, Grant and Eliicott street. near Pratt st. in the rear 
of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle’s, Baltimore, 

Anxious to render satisfaction to his friends and the public, has 
prepared a stock of Implements in his line, manufactured by expe- 
rienced workmen, with materials selected with care; among them, 
Rice's Improved Wheat Fan, said to be the best in use, and — 

highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Mills, - + 

to 


Straw Cutters, from 
Corn Shellers, hand or horse power, 2 _ 13025 
Thrashing Machines with horse powers, warranted, and 

well attended in putting up, $150 


Corn and Cob Mills, new pattern. 

The Wiley Plough, Beach’s do, Chenoweth’s do, New{York do, self 
sharpening do, hill-side do of 2 sizes, left band Ploughs of various 
sizes, Harrows, hinge or plain; (altivators, expanding ur plain, 4 
sixes; Wheat Cradles, Grass Suythes hung, &e. 

$#-Castings far machinery. or ploughs, wholesale or retail; 
Hames’ Singletrevs, and a general assortment of Tyols for farm or 
garden purposes, ail of which will be sold on the most pleasing 
erms to suit purchasers. oc l4 
CATALOGUE OF VERY CHOICE SORTS OF 
PEACH TREES, for sale—raised on the farm of Lloyd N. Rogers;: 
selected with much care, from a great many varieties, and ripening 
in succession as follows : 





FREE-STONES. 
No. 74.—Early Anne, ° ° . Ripe July 20th to 25th 
No. 20,—Baltimore Beauty, » « Aug. Sth to 10th 
No. 70.—Canary, ‘ : ° * Aug. 10th to 15th 
No. 78.—Red Magdalen, - « « © Avg. T8th to 20th 


No. 58.—Lady Washington,, .. .- f 
No. 73.—Snowball; or White M en, . * 
No. 29.—Oldmixon Clear, ° ° ms 
No. 38.—Troth’s Early Red, “pyle 
No. alr eee or Gallande, ° - 
No, 4.—Soft Heath, . .- .« « * 
No. 62.—Red-cheek’d Malagatune, . “ 
No. 40.—Belle de Vitry, i lie El 


Aug. 22d to 25th 
Aug. 25th to 30th 
Aug. 25th to 30th 
Sept. Ist to Sth 
Sept. 8th to 12th 
Sept. 12th to 18th 
Sept. 12th to 15th 
Sept. 15th to 18th 


No. 82.—Superb open-stone,,. —- ‘Sept. 15th to Ith 

No. 86.—Orange Free, »  « « Sept. 18th to 25th 

No. 94,—Red Jacket,  . ri ie © Sept. 25th to 2th 

No. 95.—Latest good free, . 7 - «* Oct. Ist to 4th 
CLING-STONES, OR PAVIES. 

No. 26.—Patagon, Aeype 


No. 6.—Farly Newington, ~ . 
No. 72.—Old Newington, ae 
No. 84.—Orange Cling, ge TS, 


Aug. 20th to 25th 
Sept. 101h to 15th 
Sept. 15th to 20th 


° Ripe Aug. 18th to 25th 
J “ 


No. 17.—Kenedy’s Carolina, . Sept. 18th to 23rd 
No. 21.—Goldsborough, - « « ‘* Sept. 18th to 25th 
No. 100.—Washington, -  i?—e © Sept. 20th to 25th 
No. 87.—Pavie Admirable, - « © Sept. 25th to 30th 
No. 90.—Red Rover, ° - « * Oct. Ist to 10th 
No 15.—Last of the Mohicans, . * Oct. 5th to loth 


The Prices of the above are $15 per hundred, where 500 or 
more are purchased—$18 per hundred, for any less number, and 
not ee one hundred—and 20 cents a piece for any smaller 
number. . 

These Trees are budded near t un are reised in high 
dry land, not rich,—one year old ra ne or ob 
—and will be apt to flourish in most situations. 

Persons ordering {trees may feel assured of recniving them true 
to their names, aoa times ofripening, according to the Catalogue. 

The usual charge made for packing in mats, where the distance 
they are to be sent may render that necessary. Application to be 
made to JOHN SHERIEF, Manager, 

At Druid Hill Farm, near Baltimore. 

Also will be for Sale next Autumn, a large number of PEAR 
TREES, of the choicest sorts of fruit, principally selected from the 
new Belgic varieties, and obtained from undoubted sources. Per- 
sons wishing to have of these will address the proprietor through 
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the post office. 
BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

The subscriber will receive orders for his fall litters of pure 
Berkshire Pigs bred from stock selected of C. N. Bement & Johu 
Lossing,esqs. of Albany,N.Y. and importations from England— 
Price, same asat Albany for pure Berkshire $20 per pair ; for Irish 
Graziers $20 per pair, with the addition of $1 for Cage, delivera 
ble in or shipped at the port of Baltimore. 

Address, post paid. JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
on 24 Or apply at No. 50 8S. Calvert street, Baltimore. 


TWO VALUABLE SMALL FARMS FOR SALE. 
The subscribers having purchased a large Farm, wish to sell their 








ed and great power, 125 : : +e! 
Knowles’ patent Grain and Grass Catting machines, 150 ’ meee dpa cig nour Ry yee ata — 
pang hy ae: anes to.eut -F00y Sushels tar- go | ofthe river ; one immediately on the river, the other on Reason’s 
PB ee iat te OTe itis ; , 15 Creek, not more than a mile apart, containing 100 acres each, with 
Centrifugal Disseminators for spreading lime, ashes, &c. 30 | every utr ys be avenience that can be attached tv land ; both have 
Baldwin's patent Corn and Cob Crusher, 65 large ”~ a ton aan for Hie oysters; the situations are 
Cylindrical Straw Cutters for manual or horse power, a angry nye the soil good and fertile, adapted to-the 
first rate article ~"" 30n45a75 | #'OWN OF corn, wheat, oats, sweet potatoes, or any other produce 
Fanning Mills ‘ ¥ 2530 * nee 4 want to raise. “ne houces arogeed — _— on each 
. : : ceni) hill ei ‘ place, with every convenient house necessary such Jarmes, with 
sr agin embrace th aah bll sie, par, | Ere any canvas lon io memo, uth wig 
Cultivators for Tobacco and Corn, made to expand and P rea ey let - of pennine Se aegnie J mn wee will be 
stationary, 526.50 | & y Ys A sitwation of each 


is suitable for owners of vessels, as there is bold water at-each land- 
ing—in fact each place possesses many advantages in point of lo- 
oation and health. The terms may be made easy if-early applica- 
tion be made, ene’ CYRUS HAYNIE, | 
de 7 m3t* WM. H. HAYNIE, 
HALF DURHAM BULL. 
For sale, a bull sired’ by Mr. Seltzoovet’s i 
bull, and out ofa celebrated butter cow, believ 
derney, and which gave 23 





rted Durham. 
to be part Al- 
warts of milk per day for several 





months after producing him, 
size, and form. Price $25." ' 


le isabout 20 monthis old, of goo 
Apply to S SANDS.” 











Se _——— 
PURHAMS--DEVONS—BAKEWELLS. , 
‘1 very fine Durham Bull, 5 years old, pure white, out of import- 
ed and excellent milking stoc’, the dam and sire cost $1000; the 
~p cseut owner having disposed of his other cattle,has no use for — 
and will sell him low; he is very gore large, and well formed, 
and in all respects a Very superior animal. : 
Also, a Durham Bull, 18 months old, well grown animal, from 
stock im by Hare Powell—he will be sold very low. 
_ leo 2 fine young BEVON BULLS, last spring's calves. hand- 
om: well grown animals, and 3 HEIFERS, of same bred and 
axe; these animals would be an acquisition to any gentleman of the 
South, and will be sold deliverable in Charleston, Bavannah, Mo- 
hile or New Orleans, free of all oxpense and risk to the purchaser, 
at ang perpaic, 
leo a beautiful half Durham & half Devon Heifer, 1 year old 
ii Sept.—and a fall blood Devon Heifor of same age ; these are 
very handsome animals. and will te delivered at either of the above 
pt 8 free of risk and charges at $85 each; they would be put to a 
Jurham or Devon bull if preferred. 

Ala:, 2 very fine New Leicester (or Bakewell) RAMS, one 4, 
the other 2 years old -and 3 Rams and 6 Ewes, of the same breed, 
‘ast spring 6 lambs , the latter wil! be delivered at either of the a- 
bove mentioned ports at $60 for a ram and 2 ewes—they were rais- 
ed by Mr. Bevans, on the Hon. Richard Catou’s estate. Kither of 
the older rams will be sold for $40, or $50 if delivered as above. 

Also, SOUTHDOWNS at same prices —and BERKSHIRE Pigs 


$20 a pair, 2 to.3 months old, box und feed extra we I Ds, 
de 15 


offico of the American Farmer. 


GEORGE PAGE, 
MACHINIST AND MANUFATURER ; 
Weer Bartimone or., Batrimone, 
Respectfully informs his friends, customers and the public gen- 
erally, that he is now prepa: ed to fill any orders with which he may 
he honored; for any of the following articles with promptness. He 
ixalso prepared to sell patent rights fur States or Counties, for the 
‘moaoufacture of any of the Machines or iinplements patented by him, 


vis. 
PORTABLE SAW MILL. 

This is truly a most invaluable machia», and from its portable 
size will prove to be eminently conducive to the interests of land- 
ed gentlemen, an particularly in newly settled districts. 
pable of being carried into tne woods in a wagon drawn by three or 
tour horses, or oxen, wherever the timber may be located, and thus 
saving the heavy and difficult operation of transporting large logs. 
Kean be worked by water, steam, or horse power; and so simple 
and strong is it in its coustruction, that it is not liable to get out of 
order, but should it do se, it is within the power of any country car- 
pénter or smith to put it in repair again. 

To give an idea of its value, he will state a few facts connec ted 
svith its actusd operations. With a four horse power it has cat from 
1,000 to 1,500 feet of plank a day ; with « six horse power it has 
cut daily from 1,80 to 2,000 fect in the same time. Six horses 
have sawed of yellow pine boards 2,300 feet ia one day and have 
#awed by pushing 1,200 feet in one hour as will be seen by the cer- 
tificates of the men who have tended the Mill. John S. Selby, Esq. 
of Anne Arundel County, Md., where one haa been set up, propell- 
ed by steain, equal to the power of 10 horses, connected with which 
there is one of my Patent Grist Mills, with a consumption of only 
3-4 of a cord of wood, it cut in one day 10,900 feet of lumber and 

75 bushels of meal. 1 have sold within the present year 

45 of these machines. and it gives mo pleasure to know, that their 

performaaces hive more than justified every anticipation I had 

formed of -their intrinsic value. ‘To shew their durability, | will 

state a single fact conascted with one of those | have sold—it 

ke volumes in its favor. | have learned from the purchaser, 

from May to October, a period of five months, he had cut with 

it 200,000 feet of lumber with 4 horses, aad that it had aot, got ma- 
weer out of order. 

AWING AND PLANING MACHINE COMBINED. 

The operations of planing and sawing, ean both be performed at 

One and the same time ; 4wo hands are sufficient to work it with ease 


despatch. 
ag price of the Portable Saw Mill, (without the Planing Ma- 
with a 4 feet saw, 16 feet carriages and 30 feet ways is $300. 
other Saws, prices according to sizes, as 30 inch Saw $14 42; 
do $40 ; 38 inch do $27; 34 inch do. 23. Additional hard 
for shingles $20 per pair; Belting for Saw Mili 20 feet, $10. 
Maehines ad to both Sawing and Planing, complete, 
will be according ‘o dimensions, 
SMALL SAWING AND PLANING MACHINE. 
‘~ "This machine is adapted to all kinds of carpenter’s work, is cal- 
culated to effect economy bot! in time and money,and may bo said 
to be among the first of the many inventions for the saving of labor; 
no valuable an sition has it proved itself, that no one who ever 
one would be without it for five times its cost. Its price is 
. Extra saw for the same for sawing wood at the door, or in 
the forest, $12; for a shingle machine to be attached to the same, 
$15 —When the latter is attached to the above machine, propelled 
by 4 horses from 2000 to 4000 shingles, ready for the roof can be 
gotout ina day. There is also a Post Morticing Machine which 
‘may also.be attached to it, and which can mortice from $90 to 1000 
ts, or sharpen and point as many rails in a day. Its cost is on- 


pe aan of these several-machines are done with an 
. f A HORSE POWER. 


or streagth, durability, power and simplicity calculated to 
bewethed by 4 or 8 horses. The price is $150. This may be adapt- 


ed fot which motive power may be ired. 
oe PORTABLE g THRASHING MACHINE. 
Capable of thrashing bushels ofgraina day. t is provided 
platiorm, which renders it peculiarly convenient. 















7 





provided with self- oil boxes, so that the jour- 
od toe with oll when sequised and whiboas haber. 
2 or 4 does ite work well, and is a 


‘| ‘it 1 strong and durable. 


It is ca- | 
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CORN CRUSHERS. 

For er* ‘eo corn aud cob into iveal sufficiently fine to feed to 
horses! «: .y other kind of stock. ‘The value of this article to ag- 
riculturis - ‘annot be sufficiently appreciated, as it will bring in to 
ollicient use & vast amount of feed hitherto wasted on alinost every 
farm, aud euable its owner to dispose of a much larger quantity of 
corn than heretofore. It will crush 200 bushels per day with two 
horses and a yraternang Posed — with duuble that power. 

rice $65. 
GRIST MILLS. 

These mills are simple in construction, not liable to get out of 
order and easily repaired. With a power of 4 horses they will grind 
10 bushels of beautiful meal an hour. The advantage of such « 
convenience of a large estate, or in a neighburhood where there 
may be no custom-work mills, need not be dwelt upon, it beiag too 
obvious to need comment. Price with 24 feet cologne stones $125; 
bolt #15; with three feet stones $175; bolt to suit $25. 

€#The Corn Crusherand Grist Mill can be so arranged as that 
the same pewer will prupel both, thereby effecting an important 
saving. 

IMPROVED CORN AND SEED PLANTER. 

This a smal! but most useful machine, adapted to the planting of 
corn, and sowing beets, parsnip:, carrots, turnips, &c. It makes 
the furrow, drops the seed, covers and rolls at the same time. In 
dropping corn, it can be graduated so as to depusite the grains at 
any desired distance, as well as in any particular number, and such 
is the exactitude of its mechanical arrangement, that it is anvary- 
ing in both results, and thie must be adimtted to be a desiderata 
of greatinoineat. {tt will perforin LU acres of good work per day. 
Its price, with belts for all kinds of seeds is 425. 

AUGUR FOR BORING POST HOLES 

This labor-saving machine will do three times as much work as 
is performed in the old way. Price 5 dollars. This may bv extend- 
ed so asto excavate drains or dig wells. 

MORTICING MACHINE. 

This is @ most va'uable one for Carpen'ers—i performs its work 
with an exactness and neatness not oftcn attained by the best work- 
men in the old process, and perfurms it too with such celerity as to 
enhauce its importance toa vast amount. Price $25 

TENONING MACHINE. 

This machine is applicable alike to the uses of Carpenters, Cabi- 
net makers, and ether workers in wood. ‘To companies engaged 
in the construction of Railroads it-would prove a most invaluable 
acquisition to their work-shops. As it performs the labor of twenty 
men, and so nicely mathematical is it in its construction, so com. 
pletely ebedient to the will ofthe operator that th: work requires 
no marking out.' ‘To convey an idea of the rapidity of its perform: 
ance, it may be sufficient to st:te, that it has cut 65 dozen 2 inch 
tenons in anhour. Its price is $200. 

LARGE BORING AND MORTICING MACHINE. 

This machine is adapted to large boring and heavy morticing, 

and can be recommended for i's usefulness. Price $'50. 
PORTABLE TOBACCO PRESS. 

This machine will press from 1100 to 1500 pounds of Tobacco 
into a hogshead, does its work rapidly and well, and those of them 
which have been used have given a satisfaction to their purchasers 
which, while it tested their value, imparted to their inventor a de- 
gree of pleasure, which to him is of peerless price. These complete 
he can afford at $135. 

VERTICAL SAWS. 

These saws are new and no less excellent articles, constructed 
upon just mathematical principles, so that their work is always ex- 
ped with a precision and nicety that challenges comparison. 
They are calculated for scroll and all kinds of crooked work, aud 
as they will perform the work of from 15 to 20 hands, they would 
be found to be a valuable acquisition to those employed to execute 
such work. 

Many of these Machines are now in successful operation at the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road upper Depot, in this city, as alsd-at 
the National Arsenal, Washington, D. C, and the great utility 
which have attended their operations there, together with the de- 
cided approbation they have met from the most eminent artists by 
whom they have been used, impart conscious pleasure to me, while 
I refer thove who may wish to purchase to the intelligent superin- 
tendents of those pl for evid of the truth of all said in be- 
half of the aforegoing machines. 

All articles purchased will be securely packed and shipped ac- 
cording to order. 

TERMS—Cash on delivery of the article in Baltimore. 

de 15 4t 
PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! PLOUGHS!!! 
A. G..& N. U. MOTT, 
Corner of Ensor and Forrest-streets, O. T'., near the 
Belle-Air Market, 

Bene the only Agents for this State, are now manufacturing 
the celebrated WILEY'S PATENT DOUBLE POINTED CAPYr 
PLOUGH, of the New York Composition Castings, which is 
pronounced by some of the most eminent and experienced far- 
mers in the country, to be the best. which they have ever used, 
not only as regards the ease and facility with which it turns the 
sod, it being nearly one draught lighter than ploughs of the or- 
dinary. kind, buat also for its economical qualities; for with this 
plough the Farmer is his own Blacksmith. Every farmer who 
has an eye to his own interest, would find that interest promoted 
by calling and examining for himself. We also make to order, 
other ploughs of various kinds, CULTIVATORS, CORN SHEL- 
LERS, GRAIN CRADLES, STRAW CUTTERS, RICE’S IM- 
PROVED WHEAT FAN, &c., &c. Thankful for past favors, 
we shall endeavor to merita continuance of the same. ma3 13t* 


NEW LIME KILNS. 

The subscriber, in order to meet the increasing demand for Lime 
for agricultural purposes, has established Kilns for burning the 
same on the Rock Point farm, bolonging to the Messrs. Lancaster, 
in Charles county, Md. where he is ready to supply all demands 
for this section of the state, and the waters of the Potomac, on ac- 
eommodating terms. Orders direeted to him at Milton Hill Post 




















Office, Md. will meet t attention. 
de 7 6a." _— WM. M. DOWNING. 








WESTERN FARMER & GARDENER’S ALMANAC, 
AND A TREATISE ON KEE MANAGENENT, 
One 100, the other 50 pages, price 25 cts. per copy for each, 
no 17 S. SANDS 











; GREAT IMPROVEMENTS. 
HUSScY?3 REAPING MACHINE—CORN-SHELLER AND 
HUSKER—CUORN & CO8 CRUSHER & GRINDER. 

A great improvement has boen made by the subscriber in the 
Reaping Machine since last year; the cug-wheel machines now 
making’for 1842, will combine all the inaterial advantages of bot) 
the cog wheel and eam wheel machines as made last year, By 
means of these improvements, the machine is made capable of cute 
ting 6 feet in width with the same facility that it cut 5 feet last 
year—their durability is also greatly increased. The cam whee} 
and lever machines will also be arade fur those whe choose . 
they are also mach improved. An experimental machine of each 
kind was prepared and. used in the last harvest, by which the im. 
provemen's now offered were fully tested. Both machines are 
warranted bona fide—price @150. 

The Corn Sheller and Husker is warranted to shell 100 bushels 
per hour with proper management and moderate exertion. A gene 
Uleman of the ‘highest respectability in Washington county, Md. a 
sures me that he shelled 590 bushels in 34 hours with one of these 
machines. [is also werrantad to shell and husk at the same ‘Oper- 
ation as fast as two men cau put in the corn by handfuls of 6 ears 
ata time—when the cora is poured from a basket, the hask or 
shuck will in some degree impede its entrance ; itis for this rea. 
son that husked corn will s:ell se much more rapidly. This ima- 
chine has recently been much improved by thesubscriber. It can 
be driven by any ordinary horse-p»wer—price $30. 

The Corn and Cob Crusker and Grinder is a late improvement 
by the subscriber, a new arrangeinent—in the first hour which it @ 
ver sun, which was on the 22d inst. it crushed and ground from 
corn tn the ear 8 1-2 bushels—ihe genticman on whose place it 
was tried, a few miles from the city, expresses his satistaction with 
the quality o! its work. The sill is strong and simple, and com- 
pactly arranged, occupying about 3 fet by 2 on the tivor, aud con- 
talniug a convenient anval box directly below the grinders. It ¢an 
be driven by any horse power suited for thrashing wheat—price $40 
including an extra set of grinders, which can be put in by any in 
telligent farmer. 

Orders invy be directed to me in Baltimore by these who wish 
to procure the above machines. 

hose who design getting Reaping Machines for the harvest of 
18:2, will pleuse give me early n tice, designating the kind they 
choose, whether the cog wheel and crank, or the cam wheel and 
lever. To those who do not make the selection theinselves | snail 
invariably send those which | have the most confidence in myself, 
without regard to any difference in first cust. ; 

In expressing my thanks to farmers and others for their very lib. 
eral patronage thus far bestowed upon me, I can assure them that 
no exertion shall be wanting on my partto render the machines 
uow offered to them as periect as possible, and well suited to the 
p»rpose for which they are designed, for which the experiéace | 
have had may perhaps be some guarantee. 

Baltimore, Oct. 25, 1841. tf OBED HUSSEY. 


MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER. 

The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub 
scriber is proprietor of the pateat-right fur Maryland, Delaware 
and the Kastern Shore of Virginia; aud he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examine this 
before purchasing elsewhere ; for beauty, compactness and durabils 
ity it has never been surpassed. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements of any peculiar model made to order at 
ee 

tings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to et sooschseahe 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at this establish: 
ment R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No. 
20, Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 

ita LIME—LIME. 

e subscribers are prepared tofurnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior wih en on pheno 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street .Bal- 
timore, and upon as good terms as can be had at any other establish 
ment in the Staty. 

They invite the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in 
formation either verbally or by letter, The Kilns being situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
tiously. N.B. Wood received in payment at market price. 

ap. 22 3m E. J. COOPER & Co. 

HARVEST TOOLS. 

J. S. EASTMAN, in Pratt near Hanover street, hason hand the 
real Waldron Grain and Grass Scythes; also American Grase 
Scythés that are warranted, and returnable if not good ; ay sd 
Pennsylvania made Grain Cradles; a prime lot of Grass Sneeds 
at wholesale or retail; 400 Connecticut made Hay Rakes, equal to 
any ever offered in this market, at wholesale or retail ; a prime arti- 
cle of cast-steel Hay and Manure Forks, also Hoes for garden use 
and Elwell’s beet English «wade field Hoes, together with a gene, 
ral assortment of Agricultura! Implements, such as Ploughs of all 
kinds, Harrows, Cultivators for Corn-and Tobacco, Wheat Fans, 
at Various prices, a superior article; Horse-power Threshing Ma- 
chines—Farm Carts, with lime spreading machinery attached—s 
large quantity of Plough Castings constantly on hand, for sale at 
retail or by the ton—Machine Castings and machinery, made in the 

manner and at short notice—likewise repairs, &c. &c. On 
hand several different Corn Planters, that have a good reputation, 

N. B. Always on hand, Landreth’s superior len Seeds, at 
retail. au ll J. 8, EASTMAN, 

















